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and died a nonjuror."1 This is, in form, the merest clap-
trap of criticism. But in essence it is not unfairly repre-
sentative of much of the critical judgment of that period.
The popular judgment in nowise concerned itself with so
insignificant a personage as the second Viscount Falkland.
How complete was the oblivion into which his memory had
fallen, even in the districts where it might naturally have
been cherished most warmly and persistently, we are now
in some danger of forgetting. Many circumstances have
combined to attract the attention of the antiquary to the
Cotswold town where Lucius Gary was born, and to the
Oxfordshire village where) the happiest days of his brief
life were spent. But for two centuries and a half after
Falkland had fallen in Newbury fight, Great Tew possessed
no visible memorial whatsoever of the man whose brief reign
has conferred immortality upon a secluded village, and Bur-
ford boasts none to-day. The monument at Newbury was
erected in 1878, and supplied the text for Matthew Arnold's
magnificent panegyric. To the publication of the latter, in
conjunction with Mr. Goldwin Smith's spirited but splenetic
rejoinder, the revived popular interest in Falkland's career
may, in some measure, be ascribed. But, in truth, the reasons
alike for the long neglect and for the marked revival are not
difficult to discern.

Cut off at the age of thirty-three, ere his career was well
begun, Falkland founded no party. Had his life been pro-
longed to the ordinary span he might well have failed to do
so, for he was no partisan. He was a pure and single-
minded patriot; he had a firm grasp on political principles ;
he pursued intellectual truth with undeviating steps, but the
appeal of party left him cold. Thus while the memory of a
Calvin or a Laud is cherished enthusiastically by the devoted
adherents of the schools they founded ; while Strafford and
1 Macaulay, Essay on Hallam, p. 72.